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Extract  from  “  COURT  CIRCULAR.” 


Windsor  Castle. 

“  Messrs.  HOWELL,  JAMES  -  &  Co.  had  the  honour  of  sub¬ 
mitting  for  Her  Majesty’s  inspection  an  interesting  collection  of 
Decorative  Works  of  Art  in  Lambeth  Faience  and  Doulton  Stoneware, 
designed  and  executed  by  the  Director  and  Students  of  the  Lambeth 
School  of  Art.” — The  Times . 


INTRODUCTION, 


Hr  HE  LAMBETH  SCHOOL  OF  ART  was  established  In  1854 
^  by  the  energy  of  the  Rev.  R.  Gregory  (now  Canon  of  St.  Paul’s). 
It  was  one  of  several  similar  night  classes  that  were  used  as 
training  ground  for  the  masters  in  training,  studying  at  Marl¬ 
borough  House.  The  number  of  its  students  increasing,  it  was 
formed  into  an  independant  School  in  1858,  under  the  present 
Head  Master.  In  i860  a  new  building  was  erected,  the  foundation 
stone  of  which  was  laid  by  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Again 
the  number  of  students  became  too  great  for  the  building,  and 
it  was  enlarged  in  1871.  At  the  present  moment  it  seems  as  if 
another  addition  to  its  space  must  be  made  to  accommodate  the  larger 
number  of  students  who  are  pressing  into  the  School.  The  Paris 
Exhibition  of  1867  caused  the  Messrs.  Doulton  to  produce  some 
sample  vessels  of  stoneware,  of  good  form,  to  be  ornamented  by  simple 
impressed  patterns ;  the  notice  these  attracted,  caused  the  members  of 
the  firm  to  carry  the  idea  a  little  further,  and  led  to  many  useful 
experiments  being  made,  which  brought  further  results  in  1870,  the 
first  of  the  International  Exhibitions.  The  encouragement  from  the 
friendly  criticisms  of  the  press  was  so  great  that  much  more  was  done 
for  the  Exhibition  of  the  following  year,  and  at  this  time  Messrs. 
Doulton  prepared  studios  for  the  execution  of  stoneware  decoration  as 
a  permanent  branch  of  their  works  at  Lambeth.  The  artists  were 
students  at  the  Lambeth  School,  and  have  produced  an  original  and 
very  beautiful  development  of  the  fictile  art.  In  1873  an  effort  was 
made  to  use  the  principles  of  the  Italian  majolica  of  the  16th  and 
17th  centuries  as  a  basis  for  the  decoration  of  a  new  ware.  This  has 
been  successfully  carried  out,  and  is  now  known  as  “Lambeth  Faience,” 
the  ornamentation  being  entirely  designed  and  painted  by  the  students 
of  the  Lambeth  School.  The  greater  number  of  those  now  engaged 
in  painting  on  the  ware  are  ladies,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  great  satis¬ 
faction  to  all  interested  in  the  School,  that  a  practical  opening  has 
been  found  for  the  work  of  its  students. 

JOHN  SPARKES, 


Lambeth,  June,  1876. 


Head  Master  of  the  National  Art  Training  School, 
South  Kensington  Museum  ;  and 
Director  of  the  Lambeth  School  of  Art. 


'  GROUP  OF  DOULTON  WARE  EXHIBITED  AT  THE  PHILADELPHIA  EXHIBITION. 


THE  DOULTON  POTTERY-LAMBETH, 


rHE  FOUNDER  of  the  Lambeth  Pottery,  about  which  so 
much  has  been  written  lately  in  the  London  Press,  and  to 
which  the  future  historian  of  the  art  industries  of  England 
will  frequently  have  to  refer,  was  Mr.  John  Doulton.  He 
was  born  at  Fulham,  on  November  17th,  1793,  and,  having 
received  the  ordinary  middle-class  education  of  the  period,  and 
served  his  apprenticeship  with  White,  the  celebrated  Fulham  Potter, 
he  joined,  shortly  after  attaining  his  majority,  Mr.  John  Watts, 
who  was  some  eight  years  his  senior,  and  together  they  established  the 
present  Lambeth  Pottery  in  1815.  This  active  and  only  partner  of 
Mr.  Doulton  was  born  22nd  September,  1785,  and  died  9th  February, 
1858;  whereas  he  himself  survived  till  May  21,  1873,  thus  attaining 
the  venerable  age  of  eighty. 


The  present  proprietors  of  the  Pottery  are  Mr.  Henry 
Doulton,  the  second  son,  and  Mr.  James  D.  Doulton,  the  youngest 
son  of  the  founder. 


Although  long  before  his  death,  Mr.  John  Doulton  saw  clearly 
the  aesthetic  tendencies  of  the  time,  and,  as  a  practical  potter,  did  all 
in  his  power  to  encourage  the  growth  of  the  idea  as  to  the  art 
possibilities  lying  in  common  clay,  it  is,  nevertheless,  mainly  owing  to 
the  energy  and  culture  of  the  sons  that  the  Pottery  has  been  able  to 
supplement  its  articles  of  use  by  producing  also  things  of  beauty.  It 
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is,  indeed,  because  of  this  perfect  marriage  of  the  useful  with  the 
beautiful  that  we  attach  so  much  importance  to  the  productions  of  the 
Lambeth  Pottery,  and  believe  in  the  permanence  of  the  improvement  of 
the  public  taste  thus  effected  by  the  Messrs.  Doulton.  When  the  beauty 
of  a  jar  or  pitcher  in  daily  use  becomes  a  necessity,  and  not  a  mere 
luxury  to  the  eye,  we  are  bound  to  regard  such  culture  as  the  measure 
of  the  amelioration  in  all  other  departments  of  civilization. 

The  Messrs.  Doulton  began  experiments  in  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  art  to  pottery  about  1870,  and  their  Lambeth  Faience  dates  no 
farther  back  than  1872,  yet  so  rapidly  have  their  wares  advanced  in 
public  estimation  that  those  wishing  for  examples  must  be  content  to 
wait  for  months  after  giving  their  orders. 

Before  going  further,  we  may  as  well,  with  the  aid  of  the  pencil 
of  Miss  Miles,  one  of  the  young  lady  artists  at  the  Doulton  Pottery, 
give  an  explanation  of  a  few  of  the  potter’s  operations. 

Throwing  is  the  technical  term  applied  to  all  vessels  of  a 
circular  form.  It  would  be  too  much  to  say,  perhaps,  that  art  pottery 
did  not  exist  before  the  potter’s  wheel,  for  the  hand  of  man  is  a  cunning 
instrument ;  but  we  know  perfectly  that  that  cunning  is  enhanced  a 
thousandfold  by  the  action  of  the  wheel,  whose  invention  is  claimed 
by  so  many  men  in  cities  so  far  apart,  and  in  ages  so  wide  asunder. 
Throwing  on  the  potter’s  wheel  is  simply  the  throwing  down  in  the 
centre  of  the  revolving  disc  the  lump  of  clay  which  is  to  take  form 
and  life  under  the  hand  of  the  potter.  Work  done  in  this  way  is  called 
“throwing,”  in  contradistinction  to  “pressing,”  which  is  applicable 
only  to  moulded  work.  The  boy  in  our  woodcut,  it  will  be  observed, 
turns  the  wheel — an  operation  in  some  cases  performed  by  the  potter 
himself  with  his  foot.  Most  of  the  wheels  at  the  works  of  the  Messrs. 
Doulton  are  turned  by  steam,  the  exception  before  us  being  used  for 
special  purposes.  This  “  potter’s  wheel,”  our  readers  will  be  careful  to 
observe,  is  not  the  one  being  turned  by  the  boy,  but  the  horizontal 
disc  on  the  table  on  which  we  see  the  potter  fashioning  a  large  basin 
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with  both  hands,  manipulating  the  revolving  clay  with  the  subtlest 
nicety.  Were  a  vase  the  object  of  the  potter,  the  clay  would  rise 
under  his  hands  into  an  upright  form,  and  the  process  of  development 
into  perfect  beauty  would  go  on  just  as  swiftly  before  our  astonished 
and  admiring  eyes, 


“  THROWING.” 


Now,  were  this  man,  instead  of  standing  on  the  floor,  placed  in  a 
sunken  pit  or  box,  two  or  three  feet  deep,  and  represented  turning  his 
own  wheel  with  his  foot,  as  one  does  with  a  turning-lathe — which  is 
simply  a  variation  of  the  same  mechanical  principle  applied  to  the 
fashioning  of  other  materials — we  should  have  a  very  good  idea  of  how 
the  potter  worked  in  the  days  of  Jeremiah  : — “  Then  I  went  down  to 
the  potter’s  house,  and,  behold,  he  wrought  a  work  on  the  wheels. 
And  the  vessel  that  he  made  of  clay  was  marred  in  the  hands  of  the 
potter ;  so  he  made  it  again  another  vessel,  as  seemed  good  to  the 
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potter  to  make  it.”  If  our  readers  would  understand  this  passage  in 
all  its  fulness,  let  them  pay  a  visit  to  the  Lambeth  Pottery,  and  then 
they  will  find  the  true  gloss. 


SHAVING. 


Shaving  is  the  process  represented  in  Woodcut  No.  2.  As 
soon  as  the  vessel  attains  a  certain  hardness,  the  workman  places  it  on 
the  lathe,  and,  while  revolving,  cuts  it  into  the  necessary  thickness, 
applying  at  the  same  time  the  mouldings  and  ornamental  lines  by  means 
of  “  runners.”  This  shaving  is  a  very  delicate  process,  and  nothing 
but  early  training  and  large  experience  will  give  that  fine,  true,  and 
highly-polished  surface  so  essential  to  the  higher  kinds  of  "art  pottery 
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No.  3  exhibits  the  modus  operandi  in  tile  making  by  pressure. 
In  tile  pressing,  the  clay  is  placed  in  the  steel  die  in  a  dry,  powdered 
state,  and  the  enormous  pressure  is  applied  by  screw  action,  as  we  see 
in  the  woodcut,  and  by  this  perfect  adhesion  is  effected,  and  the  tile 


TILE  PRESSING, 


comes  out  ready  for  baking  at  once.  The  whole  thing  is  done  in  a 
moment.  The  turning  the  wheel  which  produces  the  screw  action  gives 
occasion  for  much  physical  development,  and  the  muscular  play  of  the 
spinal  column  and  on  the  whole  body  would  delight  anyone  who  cares 
about  athletics.  Previous  to  the  adoption  of  this  machine,  tiles,  like 
ordinary  bricks,  were  made  by  moulding. 
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Cut  No.  4  represents  the  last  stage  of  all,  viz.— painting  the 
biscuit  and  glazed  wares.  Many  young  ladies  are  engaged  at  the 
Pottery  of  the  Messrs.  Doulton,  painting  flowers,  figures,  landscapes, 
&c.,  on  the  biscuit,  modelling  bosses,  headings,  and  decorations 
generally  for  the  glazed  ware. 


PAINTING  THE  BISCUIT  AND  GLAZED  WARES. 
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First,  then,  as  to  the  “  Doulton  Ware,”  which  it  is  as  well  to 
premise  is  an  English  revival,  upon  perfectly  independent  principles, 
of  the  famous  Flemish  grey  (gris  de  Flandres)  of  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries.  It  is  essentially  a  stoneware,  and  stone¬ 
ware  is  a  dense,  heavy,  highly  vitrified  clay,  impervious  to  the  action 
of  acids,  and  brittle  as  steel.  When  made  thin,  it  is  semi-translucent, 
which  earthenware  never  is ;  and  its  heaviness,  when  compared  with 
the  latter,  arises  from  the  circumstance  of  its  containing  more  flint, 
and  being  a  more  closely  textured  clay.  When  wrought  into  the 
required  forms,  it  is  exposed  to  the  fierce  white  heat  of  a  furnace  for 
several  days,  and,  as  soon  as  the  maximum  is  reached,  salt  is  thrown 
into  the  kiln.  “  The  intense  heat,”  says  Mr.  Sparkes,  in  the  instructive 
and  eloquent  lecture  which  he  delivered  before  the  Society  of  Arts, 
“  decomposes  the  salt,  which  is  changed  into  a  gaseous  fume  or  steam. 
One  constituent  of  the  salt,  the  chlorine,  escapes  out  of  the  kiln  as 
vapour.  Another  portion,  however,  the  soda,  as  it  flies  through  the 
kiln,  meets  the  white-hot  ware,  in  which  is  always  a  portion  of  silex  or 
flint,  and  forms  with  it  a  silicate  of  soda,  or  soda  glass.  This  subtile, 
airy  glazing,  is  thin,  transparent,  intensely  hard,  and  almost  indestruc¬ 
tible,  and  does  not  coat  the  finest  line,  or  scratch,  so  thickly  as  to 
obliterate  it.  It  is  on  this  account,  from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  the 
perfection  of  glaze.” 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  unlike  earthenware,  stoneware  is  fired 
and  glazed  in  one  operation,  and  that  the  glaze  created  by  the  salt 
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is,  in  fact,  a  portion  of  the  substance  on  which  it  acts — the  clay  itself 
fused  and  converted  into  a  glaze.  In  rare  instances,  however,  stone¬ 
ware  is  glazed  by  a  “  dip.” 

Such  is  the  material  out  of  which  our  Lambeth  potters  fashion 
those  jugs,  bottles,  vases,  cups,  &c. ,  whose  decorative  beauty  has 
attracted,  during  the  last  two  seasons,  so  much  admiration  from  the 
cultured  portion  of  the  public.  By  this  application  of  art  and  art- 
principles  to  objects  of  daily  and  familiar  use,  the  Messrs.  Doulton 
have  adopted  the  only  course  which  could  bring  commercial  results  to 
themselves  and  permanent  benefit  to  society  at  large. 

Every  article  passes  direct  and  untouched  from  the  potter’s 
wheel  to  the  decorator,  and  the  ornamentation  which  the  vase  or  cup 
then  receives,  is,  to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Tom  Taylor,  in  the  “  Times,” 
“  mainly  of  four  kinds,  all  of  which  may  be  combined  in  a  single 
article.  It  may  be  incrusted  with  raised  ornaments  it  may  be  indented 
with  bold  lines  and  patterns  ;  it  may  have  scroll  work,  or  "figures,  or 
landscapes,  engraved  upon  it  by  incised  lines  ;  or  it  may  be  painted  in 
various  colours  ;  and  the  whole  of  this  decoration  is  executed  by  artists 
who  have  been  trained  at  the  Lambeth  School  of  Art  under 
Mr.  Sparkes,  who  has  recently  been  appointed  Head  Master  at 
South  Kensington.” 

Referring  to  the  wealth  of  invention  to  be  found  among  the 
people,  when  their  taste  is  cultivated  and  their  energies  properly  directed, 
the  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Gladstone — and  he  is  one  of  the  first  art-pottery 
connoisseurs  in  England — in  the  eloquent  speech  he  delivered  on  the 
1 6th  February,  at  the  great  banquet  given  by  the  Master  and  Wardens 
of  the  Turners’  Company,  spoke  as  follows: — 

“  I  went  a  few  days  ago  to  examine  the  collection  of  works 
prepared  at  Messrs.  Doultons’  Pottery  to  be  sent  to  the  Exhibition 
at  Philadelphia.  Those  works  were  delightful  for  the  eye  to  behold ; 
they  were  also  satisfactory  upon  the  distinct  ground  that  the  price  of 
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production  appeared  to  be  so  moderate ;  but  thirdly,  and  most  of  all, 
were  they  delightful  to  me  because  they  were  true  products  of  the 
soil.  There  was  a  high  faculty  of  art,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  developed 
in  the  production  of  those  works,  and  that  faculty  of  art  had  grown 
up  in  Lambeth.  It  was  the  Lambeth  School  of  Art  from  which  Messrs. 
Doulton  derived  an  abundant  supply  of  workers  to  whom  they  could 
entrust  the  preparation  of  those  admirable  objects  ;  and  most  singular 
it  was  to  learn  from  them  that  they  had  actually  never  yet  found  it 
necessary  to  resort  to  the  multiplication  by  mechanical  means  of  what 
they  produced,  and  that  of  the  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  objects  in 
the  room,  there  was  not  one  of  which  they  intended  to  produce,  or 
could  produce,  a  duplicate.”  The  fact  is  very  simple,  the  object  is 
unique.  “  It  was  most  satisfactory,”  continued  the  speaker,  “to  see 
how,  in  a  particular  spot,  this  abundance  of  faculty  could  be  evoked  by 
the  judicious  use  of  means ;  for,  depend  upon  it,  it  was  not  because 
Lambeth  was  Lambeth,  it  was  because  Lambeth  is  England,  and  that 
that  which  has  been  done  there  can  be  done  elsewhere.  You  have 
only  to  dig  beneath  the  surface,  and  you  will  find  ample  treasures 
waiting  to  reward  your  labour  and  research.” 

In  illustration  of  these  remarks,  we  may  mention  that  there  are 
about  fifty  young  ladies,  who  have  been  mainly  trained  in  art  by 
Mr.  Sparkes,  now  engaged  at  the  Pottery  of  the  Messrs.  Doulton, 
painting  and  otherwise  decorating  the  ware,  under  the  immediate 
superintendence  of  Mr.  John  Bennett,  the  able  Director  of  all  the 
practical  work  in  the  Faience  Department.  Among  the  most  pro¬ 
minent  of  these  lady  artists,  as  we  have  said  elsewhere,  are  Miss 
Hannah  B.  Barlow,  whose  power  in  the  delineation  of  animals  is  second 
to  no  artist  living,  and  Rosa  Bonheur  has  still  her  home  in  the 
Forest  of  Fonttainebleau.  Closely  following  in  her  wake  comes 
her  brother  Arthur.  The  name  of  the  able  artist  to  whom  Mr. 
Gladstone  refers  in  his  speech  as  being,  on  account  of  his  deafness 
and  dumbness,  cut  off  from  so  many  resources,  and  so  “stinted  in 
the  means  of  training  and  improvement,”  and  yet  able  to  achieve  works 
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the  wife  Of*  the  trainer  of  all  these  artists,  whose  large  and  effective 
drawing  and  fine  sense  of  colour  make  every  piece  of  Lambeth 
faience  which  comes  from  her  hand  an  art-object  worthy  the  cabinet 
of  the  most  fastidious  connoisseur.  Her  large  tile  picture  of  Pilgrim 
Fathers  (nearly  life  size)  bidding  a  long  farewell  to  their  friends  in 
England,  committing  not  only  themselves  and  fortunes,  but  in  a 
measure  the  destinies  of  the  world — although  they  wist  not  of  it — to 
the  frail  bark  anchored  yonder  in  the  offing,  charmed  every  one  on 
account  not  only  of  the  drawing  of  the  figures,  but  also  on  account 
of  the  dramatic  and  historic  instinct  displayed  by  the  fair  artist.  This 
work  is  oblong  in  form,  and  consists  of  252  tiles,  six  inches  square. 
The  principal  figures  stand  out  in  strong  relief  against  a  warmly 
glorious  evening  sky ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  visitors  to  the 
world’s  fair  at  Philadelphia  will  but  endorse  the  high  opinion  formed 
of  the  work  when  it  was  in  England. 


But  the  name  which  is  destined  to  make  the  pottery  of  the 
Messrs.  Doulton  famous  for  all  time  is  that  of  George  Tinworth.  If 
less  classical,  academically  speaking,  than  John  Flaxman,  whose 
co-operation  with  the  potter,  Josiah  Wedgwood,  led  to  such  glorious 
issues  in  the  fictile  art,  he  is  much  more  picturesque,  life-like,  and 
inventive.  He  is  a  sort  of  Rembrandt  in  clay,  and  unquestionably  the 
most  original  modeller  England  has  yet  produced.  It  is  not  one  of  the 
least  of  the  honours  belonging  to  the  Messrs.  Doulton,  that  they 
retain  lovingly  the  services  of  such  a  man,  and  afford  him  the  amplest 
opportunity  for  the  unfettered  development  of  his  genius.  The 
discovery  of  his  wonderful  powers  we  owe  to  Mr.  Sparkes.  The  season 
before  last,  his  exhibited  works  in  the  Royal  Academy  were  noticed  in 
the  London  Press,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  only  by  Mr.  Tom  Taylor 
and  the  writer  of  the  present  paper  ;  but  since  then  he  has  been  lucky 
enough  to  attract  the  attention  of  Mr.  John  Ruskin  ;  and,  doubtless, 
in  future  his  work  will  be  admired  and  commented  on  by  everybody. 


Doulton  Ware  and  Lambeth  Faience , 
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Doulton  Ware  and  Lambeth  Faience. 


The  application  of  his  beautiful  high  relief  in  Doulton  ware  to  the 
enrichment  of  terra-cotta  forms  one  of  the  happiest  combinations  in 
modern  art.  The  terra-cotta  pulpit  which  he  has  adorned  in  this  way 
with  Scriptural  panels  and  plaques,  would  have  delighted  the  eyes  of 
Alber  Durer. 

But  in  1872,  as  we  have  said,  the  Messrs.  Doulton  turned  their 
attention  to  the  art  capabilities  of  a  finer  quality  of  ware — a  kind  of 
porcelain — which  in  its  biscuit  (or  unglazed)  state,  in  the  shape  of 
plates,  dishes,  plaques,  or  vases,  was  submitted  to  the  artist ;  and  from 
the  smoothness  of  its  surface,  the  fineness  of  its  texture,  he  was  able 
to  paint  on  it  as  broadly,  as  delicately,  and  as  confidently,  as  if  he 
were  working  on  a  well-prepared  panel  or  canvas.  Flowers,  landscapes, 
animals,  figure  subjects,  portraits,  can  all  be  produced  on  such  a 
surface  with  equal  freedom  ;  and  the  measure  of  the  value  of  such  a 
painted  plaque,  is  simply  the  amount  of  thought  and  manipulation 
placed  on  it  by  the  artist. 

To  these  products  has  very  properly  been  given  the  name  of 
Lambeth  Faience.  We  need  scarcely  remind  our  readers  that  Faience, 
or  Fayence,  is  only  another  name  for  Majolica,  and  is  applicable  to  all 
the  finer  sorts  of  ware  which  are  painted  and  glazed.  The  word  may 
come  from  the  small  town  of  Fayence,  in  Provence,  or  from  the  City  of 
Faenza  on  the  Lamone,  in  Northern  Italy,  just  as  Majolica  is  supposed 
to  be  etymologically  connected  with  the  Island  of  Majorca. 

While  the  Messrs.  Doulton,  however,  were  experimenting  so 
successfully  at  Lambeth,  and  by  means  of  new  combinations  or  original 
designs  bringing  about  a  renaissance  in  English  ceramics  worthy  the 
Victorian  age,  they  had  no  opportunity  of  submitting  to  the  educated 
public  examples  of  their  art-industry.  The  ordinary  gallery  of  an 
ordinary  dealer  would  be  useless.  For  the  proper  introduction  of 
wares  so  modern  and  so  thoroughly  English,  it  required,  in  these  days 
of  blatant  quackery  and  sham,  the  prestige  of  a  name  in  which  the 
cultured  portion  of  society  had  confidence. 


Doulton  Ware  and  Lambeth  Faience. 
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This  was  happily  found  in  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Howell  and 
James;  and  these  gentlemen,  seeing  at  once  the  rare  art  merit,  and  the 
immense  commercial  importance  of  the  Doulton  Ware  and  Lambeth 
Faience,  built  last  year  on  their  premises  at  Regent  Street,  a  well-lit, 
well-proportioned  gallery  for  the  proper  display  of  both. 

The  Queen’s  wide  experience  as  a  Royal  connoisseur,  her  know- 
lege  of  modelling,  inherited  so  largely  and  so  practically  applied  by 
some  of  her  children,  her  own  careful  art-training  under  the  late  Sir 
Edwin  Landseer  and  others,  coupled  with  a  taste,  which  is  as  delicate 
as  it  is  natural,  lend  to  her  opinions  in  matters  of  fictile  art  a  weight 
and  importance  which  can  be  claimed  by  but  few.  It  is  all  the  more 
gratifying,  therefore,  to  know  that  Her  Majesty,  when  the  Messrs. 
Howell  and  James  had  the  honour  of  submitting  to  her  at  Windsor 
Castle  specimens  of  this  new  English  ware,  showed  great  interest  in 
the  various  pieces,  and  gave  free  and  gracious  expression  to  her 
approval  and  admiration. 

This  Gallery  of  the  Messrs.  Howell  and  James  will  in  future 
be  the  only  place  in  London — the  sole  depot,  if  we  might  say  so — for 
the  show  and  sale  of  these  ceramic  treasures ;  here  may  be  examined, 
leisurely  and  in  comfort,  the  varied  forms  and  endless  decoration  of  the 
Doulton  Ware,  and  the  grateful  surface  of  the  Lambeth  Faience 
glowing  with  colour  and  instinct,  so  to  speak,  with  arts,  life  and  all 
manner  of  appropriate  and  pictorial  design. 

The  indestructible  character  of  such  painting  is  the  artist’s 
greatest  consolation.  No  flying  of  colours,  no  scaling  off  of  impasto, 
no  cracking,  no  decay:  by  nothing  but  wanton  carelessness  can  his 
work  disappear.  The  glory  of  Babylon  has  departed,  but  the  story  of 
her  greatness  is  still  to  be  read  in  her  books  of  terra-cotta  which  the 
ingenious  explorer  digs  from  her  mounded  dust ;  and  when  the 
Pyramids  of  Egypt  shall  cast  their  shadows  on  the  sands  no  more, 
future  ages  will  still  be  able,  by  piecing  together  the  indestructible  frag¬ 
ments  of  ceramic  art,  not  only  to  fix  the  lost  centres  of  man’s  activity, 
but  to  note  his  manners,  customs,  passions,  and  trace  the  devious 
history  of  his  progress  on  the  earth. 


HINTS  ON  POTTERY  PAINTING 

BY 

JOHN  SPARKES,  Esq., 

Head  Master  of  the  National  Art  Training  School ,  Kensington  Museum; 
and  Director  of  the  Lambeth  School  of  Art. 


All  painting  on  ware  is  either  done  before  the  piece  has  been 
glazed  or  afterwards. 

Two  different  processes  are  indicated  by  these  different 
conditions  of  the  ware. 

In  the  case  of  under  glaze  painting,  the  work  is  done  on  a 
material  more  or  less  absorbent,  with  colours  which  do  not  necessarily 
resemble  the  tints  into  which  they  develope  in  the  kiln.  In  some  cases 
the  absorbent  nature  of  the  ground  may  be  used  as  a  means  of  effect, 
but  generally  it  is  disagreeable  to  work  on,  and  requires  to  be 
‘  stopped,”  this  may  be  done  by  brushing  over  the  ware  with  a  solution 
of  size  or  gum,  or  gum-tragacanth  or  treacle.  After  this  is  done  the 
design  may  be  transferred  in  the  usual  way,  either  by  tracing,  or  by 
pouncing*  or  may  be  sketched  with  a  pencil. 

The  colours  for  underglaze  work  are  of  a  different  nature  to 
those  for  painting  on  to  the  glaze,  and  come  to  their  full  brightness 
and  quality  only,  by  being  developed  by  the  heat  necessary  to  fuse  the 
glaze,  and  by  the  action  of  the  melted  glaze  on  the  colours.  Some 
experience  is  necessary  in  painting  with  the  proper  quantity  of  colour, 
as  some  colours  burn  away  in  the  kiln  and  come  out  lighter  than  they 
were  painted,  others,  develop  to  a  much  deeper  tint. 

*  Pouncing  is  done  by  pricking  through  the  outline  on  tracing  or  other  paper,  and  then  charcoal  or  any 
other  dark  powder  is  dusted  through  the  pin  holes  from  a  muslin  bag. 
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As  a  general  rule  : — 

Manganese  brown,  reds  and  blacks,  burn  out;  Blues  and  iron 
browns  darken,  the  rest  remain  about  the  same  as  theytare  painted. 

All  colours  must  be  mixed  with  some  medium  to  make  them 
work  pleasantly,  and  to  cause  them  to  remain  on  the  ware  securely  in 
the  positions  in  which  they  are  placed. 


As  in  ordinary  fine  art  practice  there  are  two  mediums,  oil  and 
water.  When  the  latter  is  used  the  pigments,  i.e.  either  over  or  under¬ 
glaze  colours,  are  ground*  with  water  and  a  little  gum  is  added,  either 
in  the  form  of  gum-water  or  powdered  gum.  The  quantity  must  be 
just  sufficient  to  prevent  the  pigment  from  rubbing  off.  If  too  much  is 
used,  the  colour  may  peel  off  before  the  piece  is  fired,  if  not,  will 
certainly  do  so  when  it  is  heated. 


The  chief  difficulty  in  painting  either  over  or  underglaze  in 
water,  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  pigments  dry  to  the  tint  of  the 
dry  powder  colour,  and  the  appearance  of  a  solid  line  or  tint  is 
produced,  when  really  there  is  too  fine  a  film  of  colour  to  resist  the 
action  of  the  fire.  Water  colour  work  is  on  this  account  more  uneven 
than  that  done  in  oil. 

In  oil  painting  the  medium  is  turpentine  or  any  similar  oil  or 
spirit.  The  colour  is  ground  to  flatness  and  fineness  with  turpentine, 
and  then  has  a  small  quantity  of  “  fat  oil  ”  added  to  it,  this  is  simply 
turpentine  thickened,  from  being  exposed  to  the  air  in  a  warm  room,  in 
a  plate  or  similar  evaporating  vessel  until  it  thickens.  Colours  thus 
mixed  are  darker  than  water-mixed  colours,  and  are  more  easily  laid 
on  in  flat  washes  than  others.  They  also  are  more  transparent,  and 


*  The  grinding  may  be  done  with  a  muller  on  a  slab,  or  may  merely  be  done  with  a  palette  knife,  in  any 
case  let  the  co  our  be  ground  first  with  either  turpentine  or  water  alone,  before  the  fat  oil  or  gum  is  added. 
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thus  allow  of  an  estimate  being  made  of  the  quantity  of  pigment  that 
is  on  the  ware,  a  thin  film  appears  to  be  what  it  really  is,  and  a  thick 
solid  touch  is  also  clearly  visible  as  such. 

In  overglaze  painting  it  is  necessary  to  avoid  the  addition  of 
too  much  “  fat  oil  ”  to  the  colour,  as  this  may  cause  the  colour  to  crack 
away  from  the  ware,  and  boil  on  the  surface. 

j  '  *  •  mi  /.  ffpW 

The  design  is  transferred  to  the  glazed  surface  of  the  ware — 
either  by  tracing  in  the  usual  way  or  by  pouncing  through  a  pricked 
outline,  or  it  may  be  sketched  on  the  ware  with  India  ink,  sepia  or  any 
vegetable  water  colour,  which  completely  disappears  in  the  firing. 

All  tints  should  be  laid  firmly  and  flatly  at  once,  with  only  the 
smallest  amount  of  retouching  after  once  laid.  Where  the  surface  is 
large  and  the  colour  streaky,  the  tint  may  be  flattened  by  a  softener 
by  which  the  tint  may  be  dabbled  into  flatness.  A  little  oil  of 
aniseed  added  to  the  colour  tends  to  make  the  tint  flat.  Outline 
all  the  work  last,  as  by  this  addition  the  uncertain  edges  are 
cleared  up  and  made  distinct.  This  applies  to  over  and  underglaze 
painting.  When  the  first  painting  is  dry,  which  is  usually  in  24 
hours,*  the  work  may  be  repainted,  though  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
work  up  the  underlying  colours. 

As  a  general  precaution,  do  not  allow  any  ware  to  become 
damp,  therefore  never  wash  it.  Over-glaze  ware  may  be  cleaned  with 
a  dry  duster  or  a  little  spirits  of  wine.  Biscuit,  under-glaze  ware, 
must  be  kept  clean,  though  the  ordinary  smears  disappear  in  the 
firing. 

Keep  ware,  and  palette  and  brushes  and  all  materials  concerned 
clean  and  free  from  dust. 


*  This  drying  of  the  work  can  be  hastened  by  putting  the  piece  in  a  warm  oven  or  before  a  hot  fire. 


COLOURS  FOR  PAINTING  ON  CHINA,  ENAMELS,  AND  FAIENCE, 


Messrs.  HOWELL  and  JAMES  have  made  arrangements  with  Messrs.  Hancock 
and  Son,  Colour  Makers,  Worcester,  to  become  their  sole  Retail  Agents  in  London. 
Messrs.  Hancock  have  been  connected  with  this  manufacture  from  the  time  of  the 
first  Wedgewood,  and  their  Colours  are  in  regular  use  by  most  of  the  best  Potters  of 
the  day.  Messrs.  Howell  and  James  will  always  have  a  complete  stock  on  hand,  and 
append  herewith  a  List  of  Prices  : — 

Enamel  Colours  for  Over-Glaze  Painting. 


No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

S. 

d. 

S. 

d. 

d. 

s.  d. 

0 

8  . 

I 

0 

I 

6 

2  0 

0 

8 

I 

0 

I 

6 

2  0 

0 

8 

I 

0 

I 

6 

2  0 

0 

8 

I 

0 

I 

6 

2  0 

0 

9 

I 

2 

I 

9 

2  4 

0 

9 

I 

2 

I 

9 

2  4 

0 

9 

I 

2 

I 

9 

2  4 

0 

9 

I 

2 

I 

9 

2  4 

0 

9 

I 

2 

I 

9 

2  4 

0 

9 

I 

2 

I 

9 

2  4 

0 

9 

I 

2 

I 

9 

2  4 

0 

9 

I 

2 

I 

9 

2  4 

0 

9 

I 

2 

I 

9 

2  4 

0 

9 

I 

2 

I 

9 

2  4 

0 

9 

I 

2 

I 

9 

*  4 

0 

9 

I 

2 

I 

9 

,2.4 

0 

10 

I 

3 

I 

10 

2  6 

0 

10 

I 

3 

I 

10 

2  6 

0 

10 

I 

3 

I 

10 

2  6 

0 

10 

I 

3 

I 

10 

2  6 

I 

0 

I 

6 

2 

3 

3  0 

o"  4 

0 

6 

O 

10 

I  0 

i  aa  a 

5 

6 

per 

dwt. 

- 

0 

8 

1 

O 

1 

6 

2  O 

0 

IO 

1 

3 

1 

10 

2  6 

0 

IO 

1 

3 

1 

IO 

2  6 

0 

IO 

1 

3 

1 

IO 

2  6 

0 

IO 

1 

3 

1 

IO 

2  6 

0 

IO 

1 

3 

1 

IO 

2  6 

0 

8 

X 

O 

1 

6 

2  O 

I 

0 

1 

6 

2 

3 

3  0 

Size  of  Bottles 


BLUE. 

,,  Azure . 

»»  >>  Deep  ... 

,,  For  Old  Tile  Painting-  ... 
„  Mat  . 

BROWN. 

,,  Austrian  . 

,,  German  . . 

,,  Golden  . 

,,  Colocolate . 

,,  Brunswick . 

,,  Crest  . 

,,  French  . 

,,  Olive  . 

„  Russet  . 

,,  Unique  . 

,,  Vandyke  . 

,,  Mat  . 

BLACK. 

,,  Soft  . 

Grey  . 

„  Deep  . 

„  Tracing  . 

CARMINE  . 

ENAMEL  GLAZING  ... 

GOLD,  Prepared  ready 
Grinding . 

GREEN. 

Blue  . 

Celadon,  for  Grounds 

Sevres . 

Rose  Leaf . 

Gordon  . 

Dover . 

Light  Sevres  . 

LILAC,  for  Grounds . 


for 


Size  of  Bottles 


RUBY  d’OR,  Small  Bottles  ... 

ORANGE. 

„  Light 

,,  Dark 

,,  Strong  ... 

,,  Opaque  ... 

PINK,  for  Grounds 
PASTE,  for  Relief  Gold  ...  . 
PURPLE. 

,,  Royal,  Small  Bottles. 

,,  Ordinary  ,, 

ROSE. 

,,  Regular,  for  Painting  . 
Strong  . 

RED . 

SCARLET  . 

SILVER,  Double  Prepared 
ready  for  Grinding 

TURQUOISE. 

Imperial  . 

Outremer,  Small  Bottles 
Blue  ...  ... 

Soft  . 

Swartzenburg,  Sml.  Btls 

VIOLET . 

WHITE  ENAMEL. 

,,  Soft . . 

,,  Medium . 

„  Hard  . 

^YELLOW. 

,,  Persian  . 

„  „  Strong 

,,  ,,  Hard 

,,  Opaque . 


No.  No.  No.  No. 

1  2  3  14 


s.  d . 
2  o 

o  8 
o  8 
o  8 
o  8 

i  o 
o  o 


0  IO 
O  IO 
O  IO 

o  8 
o  9 
o  9 
o  9 


s.  d. 


per 


s.d. 


i  6 
i  6 
i  6 

1  6 

2  3 
i  9 


dwt. 


2  3 
2  3 


2  3 


i  6 

i  9 
i  9 
i  9 


•s.  d. 


3  o 
2  4 


3  o 


Colours  for  Under-Glaze  Painting. 


Size  of  Bottles  . 

No. 

1 

No. 

2 

No. 

3 

No. 

4 

Size  of  Bottles  . 

No. 

1 

No. 

2 

No. 

3 

No. 

4 

BLUE. 

,,  Azure . .  ... 

,,  Ultramarine  . 

,,  Mazarine . 

BROWN. 

,,  Claret . 

,,  Vandyke  . 

,,  Chesnut  . 

,,  Dark . 

BLACK . 

BUFF  . 

CELESTE  . 

PINK  . 

CRIMSON  . 

WHITE . 

s.  d. 

0  8 

1  0 

1  0 

0  8 

0  8 

0  8 

0  8 

0  8 

0  8 

0  10 

0  10 

0  8 

s.  d. 

1  0 

1  6 

1  6 

1  0 

1  0 

1  0 

1  0 

1  0 

1  0 

1  3 

1  3 

1  0 

s.  d. 

1  6 

2  3 

2  3 

1  6 

1  6 

1  6 

1  6 

-i  6 

1  6 

1  10 

1  10 

1  6 

s.  d. 

2  0 

3  0 

3  0 

2  0 

2  0 

2  0 

2  0 

2  0 

2  0 

2  6 

2  6 

2  G 

DOVE  . 

FAWN  . 

GREEN. 

,,  Blue  . 

„  Rose  Leaf . 

,,  Sevres . 

,,  Pea  . 

„  Apple . 

LILAC  . 

LAVENDER  . 

PURPLE  . 

YELLOW  . 

ORANGE  . 

s.  d. 

0  8 

0  8 

0  8 

0  8 

0  8 

0  8 

0  8 

0  10 

0  10 

0  10 

0  8 

0  8 

s.  d. 

1  0 

1  0 

1  0 

1  0 

1  0 

1  0 

1  0 

1  3 

1  3 

1  3 

1  0 

1  0 

d. 

1  6 

1  6 

1  6 

1  6 

1  6 

1  6 

1  6 

1  10 

1  10 

1  10 

1  6 

1  6 

s.  d . 

2  0 

2  0 

2  0 

2  0 

2  0 

2  0 

2  0 

2  6 

2  6 

2  6 

2  0 

2  0 

These  Colours  are  also  kept  in  Boxes,  at  12s.  6d. ;  21s. ;  42s. ;  75s. ;  and  126s.  each.  Particulars  of  which  will  be 

forwarded  on  application. 

No.  2  Bottle  contains  twice  as  much  as  No.  1 ;  No.  3  three  times  the  quantity  ;  and  No.  4  /our  times  the  quantity. 

Fired  Sample  Slabs,  with  34  Colours,  5s.  each. 

Selection  of  Palette  Knives  and  Pencils,  also  approved  Mediums  for  mixing,  with  Tiles  and  Mullers,  kept  in  stock. 


OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS 


The  “TIMES”  says:— 

“  The  greater  part  of  this  collection  represents  an  entirely  new  manufacture  .  .  but  even  now  results  have 

been  brought  to  so  high  a  degree  of  excellence,  that  we  have  great  pleasure  in  calling  the  attention  of  the  public  to  their 
merits  .  .  .  Mr.  Doulton  may  be  congratulated  on  having  brought  to  such  perfection  a  manufacture  which  not  only 

admits  of  costly  artistic  decoration,  but  which  also  imparts  great  beauty  of  form  and  colour  to  common  domestic  articles, 
-at  prices  within  reach  even  of  the  most  moderate  incomes.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  collection  affords  a  marvellous  evidence 
•of  the  growth  of  artistic  taste  and  of  technical  skill  in  this  country.” 


The  “  DAILY  NEWS”  says:— 

“  The  beauty  of  form  and  the  perfection  of  manipulation  are  not  the  most  remarkable  features,  for  these  are 
perhaps  excelled  by  the  merit  of  the  designs  and  painting  .  .  .  the  whole  exhibition  is  one  well  worthy  of  a  visit  from 

students  and  admirers  of  ceramic  art.” 


The  “MORNING  POST”  says:— 

“  These  most  beautiful  specimens  of  Art  may  be  purchased  for  less  than  is  asked  for  the  most  meretricious  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  purely  French  School.  Messrs.  Howell  &  James  may  fairly  claim  the  credit  of  having  established  one  of 
the  prettiest  and  most  interesting  of  Ceramic  Exhibitions.” 


The  “STANDARD”  says: — 

“  The  English  have  hitherto  sought  rather  to  imitate  the  elder  artists  of  the  craft  than  to  create  for  themselves,  and 
it  is  on  this  point  that  the  Lambeth  School  is  most  to  be  commended.  We  are  satisfied  these  students  are  well  instructed 
and  their  aims  well  directed.”  _ _ _ 

The  “COURT  JOURNAL”  says:— 

“  These  productions  have  been  considered  worthy  of  special  inspection  by  Her  Majesty,  and  it  must  surprise  every 
one  to  see  the  distinction  that  Lambeth  Art  Potter)'  has  achieved.” 


The  “ILLUSTRATED  LONDON  NEWS”  says:— 

“  Messrs.  Howell  &  James,  evincing  a  spirit  of  appreciation  and  enterprise  which  deserves  encouragement,  have 
built  a  Gallery  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  the  new  ware.  The  elegance  and  diversity  of  the  forms,  above  all  the 
sober  harmonies  of  the  colours,  and  the  beauty  and  novelty  of  many  of  the  hues  and  tints,  deserve  warm  praise.” 


The  “ACADEMY”  says:— 

“At  Messrs.  Howell  &.  James’  there  is  an  Exhibition  not  only  of  the  Lambeth  or  Doulton  stoneware,  but  also 
<>f  a  new  material  lately  brought  out  by  these  indefatigable  manufacturers,  and  called  “Lambeth  Faience.”  The  visitor 
will  be  struck  with  the  harmonious  scale  of  colouring,  the  broad  effects  of  light  and  shade,  the  simple  treatment  of  the 
subject,  so  different  from  the  gaudy,  garish  taste  w'hich  has  unfortunately  began  to  prevail  in  British  Potter)-.” 


The  “GRAPHIC”  says  .— 

“  Beautiful  examples  of  the  Lambeth  Faience  may  be  seen  at  Messrs.  Howell  &  James’,  most  of  them  rich,  yet 
not  lavish  in  colour  .  .  .  the  forms  are  designed  and  the  decorations  painted  by  pupils  of  the  Lambeth  School.  To 

all  our  readers  interested  in  Art,  we  earnestly  recommend  a  visit  to  this  interesting  exhibition.” 


“LAND  AND  WATER  ”  says  :— 

“  We  recently  had  the  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  Lambeth  Faience  ware  on  view  at  Messrs.  Howell  &  James’, 
where  a  Gallery  has  been  specially  fitted  up  for  its  reception.  The  claims  to  encouragement  that  the  Lambeth  Ware 
possesses  are,  namely  :  its  great  beauty  of  design  and  decoration,  that  the  artists  engaged  in  its  production  are  all  students 
of  our  English  Art  Schools  ;  the  prices  charged  are  far  from  being  high  ;  the  designs  are  all  unique.” 


The  “ART  JOURNAL”  says:— 

“  The  collection  of  examples  of  Lambeth  Faience  now  at  Messrs.  Howell  &  James’  new  Art-Pottery  Galleries, 
shows  that  it  is  well  deserving  a  name  which  has  been  so  long  associated  in  the  minds  of  collectors  with  much  that  is 
ingenious,  artistic  and  beautiful  in  the  Potter’s  art.” 


The  “QUEEN”  says: — 

“  A  recent  development  of  Messrs.  Doulton’s  Art  manufacture  has  been  brought  before  the  public  in  the  Pottery 
Galleries  of  Messrs.  Howell  &  James,  Regent  Street,  it  is  the  ‘  Lambeth  Faience,’  and  there  is  hardly  any  newspaper  in 
England  which  has  not  mentioned  this  display  of  genuine  English  Pottery  .  .  .  The  highly  artistic  character  of 

Lambeth  Art-Pottery  has  been  established  beyond  cavelling  by  Messrs.  Doulton’s  display  at  Messrs.  Howell  &  James’ 
Galleries.” 


The  “PICTORIAL  WORLD”  says:— 

“A  Gallery  has  been  erected  by  Messrs.  Howell  &  James,  at  their  premises  in  Regent  Street,  for  the  display  of 
this  Lambeth  Faience,  and  from  the  eager  manner  in  which  purchases  are  made,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  Exhibition 
will  become  annual.  The  ware  is  beautiful  in  texture  and  takes  the  usual  shape  of  Tazzas,  plaques,  tiles,  vases,  &c., 
•covered  with  paintings  at  once  exquisite  and  appropriate.” 


